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the 400 books to be included. This supplement 
will include mainly the books published from 
1925 on. 

It is planned to issue this supplement early 
in 1928. It will include both an annotated 
list of books by classes and a full dictionary 
catalog of these books with author, title, sub- 
ject and analytical entries. 


DectMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIV INDEX 

The new edition, the 12th, of the “Decimal 
Classification and Relativ Index” just pub- 
lished, has been increased by over 255 pages, 
or 25%, according to the prospectus. Many 
of the subjects have been expanded consider- 
ably and in preparing the expansion, a great 
deal of cooperation has been secured. 

Now that the volume has become so heavy, 
it has been decided to issue it in two editions: 
1. Complete in one volume. 2. With the Tables 
and the Relatiy Subject Index in separate 
volumes. This two-volume edition has the 
advantage of having the index open at a cer- 
tain topic while references are being looked 
up in the table, and there is the advantage 
also of being able to buy either volume alone 
instead of paying for the complete work. 

The price of the two parts in one volume 
is $11 in one-quarter leather. The two- 
volume edition is $12 in limp fabrikoid (each 
volume sold separately, $6 each; unbound, $5 
each). 

An added convenience can be had to or- 
der in the Dennison quick reference tabs, for 
either the Tables or Index or both. These 
serve the same purpose as thumb-indexes. 
Orders for the Classification should specify 
if the tabs are wanted and whether for both 
parts or for which one. The price of the 
book is $1 more if tabs are wanted for both 
parts, or 50c if wanted for either the Tables 
or the Index only. 

The Wilson Company is now prepared to 
handle orders for either the two-volume or 
one-volume editions, with or without the tabs. 

Some librarians have raised the question, 
whether or not old editions could be turned 
in in part payment of the new. This is not 
permissible, but those wishing to sell or to 
buy old editions should write to the Forest 
Press, Lake Placid, N. Y., which furnishes 


without charge, addresses to which such sale 
or purchase may be made. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SEPTEMBER 1927 CATALOG 
OF THE WILSON COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 
(See Wilson Bulletin for September, 1927) 
New Publications 
Standard Catalog: Social Sciences. C. Bacon. 
2d ed. rev. and enl. $2 (Sold at lower rate 
on the service basis, on orders for the 

Standard Catalog for Public Libraries.) 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 
Part il. Z. Brown. Sold on the service 
basis. 

Index to Plays: 1800-1926. 
Sold on the service basis. 

A Federal Department of Education. J. E. 
Johnsen. (Handbook ser. Series II. Vol. 2) 
$2.40. 

China, Yesterday and Today, Selected Articles 
on. J. E. Johnsen. (Handbook ser. Series 
II. Vol. 3) $2.40. 

Children’s Catalog: Second Supplement. M. 
E. Sears. (Standard Catalog ser.) 75c. 

Find It Yourself: A Brief Course in the Use 
of Books under the Contract System. E. 
Scripture and M. Greer. Student’s ed. 50c; 
special rate for quantities. Teacher’s ed. 6oc. 


I. T. Firkins. 


Now on Sale 

Decimal Classification and Relativ Index. M. 
Dewey. 12th ed. rev and enl. Iv. ed. % lea. 
$11; 2v. ed. (Pt. 1. Tables; Pt. 2 Index). 
limp fabrikoid, $12 (each vol. sold sepa- 
rately, $6 bound, $5 unbound); Denison 
tabs, $1 additional for entire volume, 50c 
for each part. 


Importations 

Ulisteins Weltatlas. 2d ed. 10% x 15%, % lea. 
$20 postpaid (N.Y.) 

Bibliographie zur Oberoesterreichischen Ge- 
schichte, 1891-1926. Dr. E. Straszmayr. Pt. 
1. 60c. postpaid (N.Y.) 

Meyers Lexikon: Volume 6: Hornberg- 
Korrektiv. $8.50 postpaid (N.Y.) 


Out of Print 
Americanization. Talbot and Johnsen. (Hand- 
book ser.) 
Trade Unions. Bullock. (Debaters’ Handbook 
Ser.) 
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The Vertical File in the Small Library 


By Edith L. Cook, Librarian, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


KINps OF MATERIAL 


The librarian of the average small library 
is confronted at frequent intervals with some 
new problem brought about by the need for 
or the disposition of what is known as 
“pamphlet material.” 


One might assume that the province of a 
library should be confined to books and maga- 
zines alone and that auxiliary material of an 
ephemeral nature should be procured by the 
individual library patron himself. However, 
there is such a marked increase in number 
and kind of pamphlets, bulletins and circu- 
lars which flood the mails and which often 
serve a very definite purpose when they reach 
a library, that the average librarian recog- 
nizes the need of some disposition of ma- 
terial which does actually supplement the book 
collection. In order to reach the proper de- 
cision as to treatment of this so-called 
ephemeral material one should consider, first 
of all, some of the forms in which this ma- 
terial is issued or published and its suit- 
ability for library purposes. 


First of all, there are the various govern- 
ment publications, some of which serve a 
very definite purpose in every library, no mat- 
ter how small it may be. “Price lists” pub- 
lished by the U.S. Supt. of Documents at 
Washington keep up to date the available gov- 
ernment publications on forty or more sub- 
jects ie. Foods and cooking, Education, For- 
estry, Political science, etc. These are in- 
valuable aids to selection of government ma- 
terial. In order to make a wise selection of 
specific titles one should examine such lists 
as that compiled by Mr. J. I. Wyer in his 


pamphlet entitled “U.S. Government Docu- 
ments: federal, state, and city.” (A.L.A. 
Manual of Library Economy: Chapter 23.) 
But as Mr. Wyer tells us (p. 15) “No exact, 
complete list of documents useful to every 
small library is possible. No hard and fast 
rules can be made. Like all book acquisitions, 
the nature, situation and clientele of each li- 
brary and its own local circumstances must 
help decide. No small library wants every 
thing it can get. Libraries should be se- 
lections of books not collections.” A proper 
selection of such material depends to a large 
extent upon the familiarity of the librarian 
with her local needs and a desire to provide 
material which will form a basis for a wider 
selection or duplication as the demand in- 
creases. As will be noted later, the useful- 
ness of such material will also depend largely 
upon familiarity with the material on the part 
of the librarian whose duty it should be to 
examine it carefully as soon as it reaches the 
library and before it is made accessible to 
the public. 

Next in importance to government docu- 
ments may be listed reports of societies such 
as The National Society for the Study of 
Education, or organizations established for 
the purpose of investigation such as The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. This material may ap- 
pear later in book form, but its timeliness is 
enhanced by publication in pamphlet form. 
In fact, one may often test the usefulness of 
such data without the expense of the subse- 
quent book. Many events move so rapidly 
that the information would be out of date by 
the time the book is ready for publication. 
Reports such as those issued by the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace fre- 
quently appear serially and may be secured 
gratis or for a small sum. In a number of 
cases the library may be able to use only 
one or more of the series. Care should be 
taken not to load the shelves with a series 
of pamphlets which serves no purpose as a 
whole when one or two of the set will suf- 
fice, even though it appears as a broken series 
to a librarian who is a stickler for complete 
volumes. One must not forget that a writer 
occasionally tests the value of his material 
for publication in book form by issuing it in 
paper covers. Frequently, the timeliness of 
such information makes it invaluable. In 
fact, a great deal of important material never 
actually gets into book form, so that an in- 
conspicuous pamphlet sometimes acquires a 
money value equal to that of a book. 

In recent years there have been rapid 
strides in advertising, and the presence of 
numerous house organs and bulletins issued 
by manufacturing and industrial concerns in- 
dicates that publicity is highly competitive. A 
very useful kind of pamphlet is one in which 
the progress of an industry is tabulated year 
by year, such as “Facts and figures of the 
automobile industry” issued by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. No book 
furnishes as complete information and up-to- 
date statistics as this pamphlet and its publi- 
cation by a reputable firm makes it invalu- 
able as reference material in the library. 
Equal in importance are the monographs and 
illustrated booklets issued by commercial 
houses to advertise their wares. These sup- 
ply to pupils attending our schools much nec- 
essary information which is available else- 
where in very limited quantity. Here again, 
the fact that the pamphlet is often attractive 
in form and published with the expectation 
that it will be subject to criticism by compet- 
ing firms, insures material which will not 
only pique the reader’s interest but which will 
insure him a reasonable degree of confidence 
in the authenticity of the information it 
presents. 

Reprints of magazine articles frequently 
provide brief treatises on timely subjects 
written by an authority on the subject and 
approved for distribution by a periodical of 
known repute. As an example, one might cite 
the reprint from World’s Work for June 1927 
entitled “Things I Didn’t Know About Brass.” 
Publicity of this sort not only creates an in- 








terest in the subject discussed but establishes 
a reputation for the magazine. One might 
continue with an enumeration of other forms 
of material classed by a librarian as ephemeral. 
However, the foregoing paragraphs have in- 
dicated some of the more important kinds of 
pamphlets and booklets, and brief mention 
will now be made of lesser kinds such as 
clippings, post cards and loose pictures. 


Tue Question or CLIPPING 


Wher one thinks of clipping, the newspaper 
comes to mind first of all. No wonder that 
the average librarian shrinks from the task 
of clipping a daily newspaper regularly. In- 
deed, many librarians find neither time nor in- 
clination to do such clipping even though they 
admit the advisability of preserving local 
news for future reference. 

If a librarian will only take time to study 
this problem, she can usually formulate a pol- 
icy which simplifies the work. It may be 
along a line such as the following: To clip 
the local paper for items which will be of 
permanent interest and will not be available 
in other form; to clip the daily paper of 
nation-wide interest for longer articles on 
timely subjects such as usually appear in the 
Sunday editions; to clip briefer articles only 
for current use or when they are not likely 
to be superseded by articles in the forthcom- 
ing monthly magazines. The latter often 
represent a more seasoned judgment after a 
lapse of time has followed an event of in- 
terest. The use of U-File-M strips in folders 
or on standard mounts is a very practicable 
method when a considerable amount of clip- 
ping is done as in business libraries. 

The practice of clipping magazines does not 
seem to be generally followed yet our libra- 
ries often contain shelves piled high with un- 
bound periodicals of all kinds, infrequently 
used and of unknown value. Assuming that 
the average library preserves in bound form 
or temporary holders, certain types of maga- 
zines which are known to be useful and which 
are needed for reference or reading, why may 
it not sort and discard the unbound copies 
which seem to be of doubtful value or which 
have outgrown their usefulness for general 
reading? In many cases, one may find a 
single section of a magazine which, if stapled 
or preserved as a unit, will later be worth 
the price of the whole magazine for refer- 
ence purposes. Many times there are sketches, 
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drawings, and pictures which illustrate a sub- 
ject about which the library has no other 
graphic information. Current periodicals 
sometimes include full-page photographs and 
sketches of personages in the public eye about 
whom no biographies have yet been written. 
In fact, many an attractive bulletin board can 
trace its origin to the clipped magazine. Maps 
inserted in such magazines as the National 
Geographic provide timely, authoritative in- 
formation of the most valuable sort and sat- 
isfy the request for information on boundary 
lines and so forth. 

One scarcely need remind a librarian of 
the advance in color reproduction which 
makes many an inexpensive picture invaluable 
and leads one to scan the bethumbed maga- 
zine or circular for illustrations which may 
be preserved. Even a stray seed-catalog or 
furniture-catalog has a definite use where pic- 
tures are concerned and with practice one can 
in time acquire or develop a very commend- 
able “picture sense.” Post cards have a re- 
stricted value due to their size but a large 
number of libraries find that they serve a 
very definite purpose and in many cases con- 
sider it worth while to secure a filing cabinet 
especially adapted to their use. In some of 
the high school libraries there has been a 
keen interest in post cards which were 
mounted in groups of four on a cardboard 
of standard size for use in English classes 
studying authors such as Dickens and Scott. 
The use of celluloid holders of various sizes 
for post cards and loose pictures helps to 
preserve such material when used in English 
or Art History classes and gives the pupil an 
opportunity to study at leisure the picture of 
his choice. These may be purchased from 


library supply houses or made from sheets 
of celluloid. 


Sources OF MATERIAL 


In accumulating pamphlets such as have 
been indicated in the foregoing paragraphs 
one should, of course, be careful to base the 
selection upon publications of established value 
or issued by firms of known reputation. Here 
and there one will find notices of free ma- 
terial which seems promising, only to find 
upon examination that the advertising pages 
minimize the value of the booklet for pur- 
poses of information in a library. There- 
fore, it is a saving of time and an aid to the 
exclusion of pamphlets of doubtful use if the 








librarian will consult the recommendations of 
others who have examined these pamphlets 
and who have listed them in publications like 
the A.L.A. Booklist atid the Book Review 
Digest. Not even an expert can gauge the 
value of a selection for ‘any particular library 
from a complete list such as the Monthly Cata- 
logue of Public Documeyits, nor can she judge 
of the suitability of mi.terial which happens 
to receive mention in 4 general magazine. 


PREPARATION FOR USE 


One of two methods js usually followed in 
arranging this material; an alphabetical ar- 
rangement by subject or, as we say, a dic- 
tionary arrangement; and an arrangement by 
call number, usually called the classified ar- 
rangement. Preference in these two methods 
seems to be the arrangement by subject be- 
cause of the much wider range of subject in 
contrast with minutely developed class num- 
bers for phases of a single subject, such as 
one may find in a highly specialized collec- 
tion. A recent publication entitled “Subject 
headings of the information file” compiled by 
the Newark Public Library is a useful guide 
in choice of subject. If this list is checked 
when a subject is first used, there is less dan- 
ger of putting like material under different 
headings. 

The decision as to the treatment of ephem- 
eral material in a library is determined some- 
what by its accessibility to the casual reader 
as well as to the librarian. In some libraries, 
especially those in city high schools, pupils 
are taught to find material for themselves as 
part of the school curriculum. 


A method in use in the branch libraries 
of the Cleveland Public Library system for 
the care of pamphlet material, which has 
worked satisfactorily for several years, will 
be outlined somewhat in full because of its 
practicability. All pamphlets are arranged al- 
phabetically by subject and kept in a vertical 
file or pamphlet boxes in preference to the 
regular book shelves, except certain pam- 
phlets which, because of a special use, are 
placed in binders and shelved by call number 
with the books. Subjects are chosen, as a 


rule, from the Readers’ Guide with additional 
notations where local conditions make it nec- 
essary. A general class number is assigned 
to each pamphlet for correct report on cir- 
culation in case such material is loaned for 
home use. 


This number appears below a 
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notation of the subject in the upper right 
hand corner of the pamphlet. 

It is assumed, of course, that the library 
stamp appears in a conspicuous place on the 
outside cover. If the year date does not ap- 
pear on a pamphlet, it is advisable to stamp 
at the bottom of the first page the current 
date after the word “Received.” Large guide 
cards placed at intervals in the files help one 
to locate material quickly. A card index by 
subject, possibly also by author and title, 
saves time in a preliminary search and is use- 
ful to keep material of a kind classed under 
one heading when it is added to the library. 
The fact that much of this material is so tem- 
porary in value makes one question the ad- 
visability of placing these cards in the regu- 
lar card catalog together with the cards for 
the book collection. 

In East Technical High School Library, 
which is a branch of the Cleveland Public 
Library system, we have found that the pupils 
make considerable use of an index which was 
made by pasting the typed list of subjects on 
heavy cardboards of letter size with suitable 
covers, all of which were fastened together 
at the top. A duplicate unmounted copy is 
kept at the librarian’s desk and from time to 
time changes are noted as material is added 
or discarded. Once or twice each year the 
entire collection is gone over and weeded out 
and lists are revised and retyped. 


CoMBINING PAMPHLETS WITH OTHER MATERIAL 


Some librarians make a sharp distinction 
between pamphlets thus treated and other 
clipped material and pictures. While there is 
_ obviously a decided variation in shape and 
size, on the other hand, there is much to be 
said for arranging all material by subject in 
one alphabetical file unless the collection is 
so large as to be unwieldy. A request from 
a library borrower is usually for a definite 
subject and many times the finding of pam- 
phlets, clippings and pictures all in one place 
opens up an unexpected vista unforseen by 
the reader and sometimes unsuspected by the 
librarian who has forgotten the material she 
has placed there. 

In this connection, it may be wise to re- 
mind the librarian that she should not rely 
upon her memory to recall useful or attractive 
material hidden away among pamphlets and 
folders. The index to the file should pro- 
vide every clue to this elusive material. This 


may mean that numerous cross-references are 
necessary from one subject to another and 
from a familiar subject to one perhaps less 
familiar. It may mean cross-references be- 
tween subjects somewhat different in mean- 
ing which, however, indicate the same useful 
pamphlet. A complete index is just as vital 
to the use of this material as the card cata- 
log is to the use of the book collection. 


To meet the objection to combining pam- 
phlets, clippings of all kinds and pictures in 
one file, it may be well to suggest how one 
may make them all more unified in form. 
One may assume that any arrangement pre- 
supposes a shelf, drawer or box adapted to 
the size of an average pamphlet. Sections 
of magazines will assume the same form as 
pamphlets when they have been stripped of 
advertising pages, stamped with the library 
stamp, and the subject and general class 
number added. If stiff paper or cardboard 
binders are fastened on the outside of these 
stapled sections there is added protection for 
pamphlets which will receive hard usage. Re- 
moving staples from a magazine with an awl 
and fastening them to a single section of the 
magazine is a simple matter if one has no 
access to a stapling machine. In fact, all 
loose material should be stapled, tipped to- 
gether with paste, or sewed. Pins are a 
nuisance and clips soon come off, besides tak- 
ing unnecessary room in the file. 

Newspaper clippings should be folded to 
pamphlet size or smaller, after having been 
stamped with the library stamp in a free space 
or where it will not deface the wording of 
the article. It is assumed that at the time 
the clipping is done, a note is made of the 
source and date and the subject is under- 
lined or added. Clippings of more or less 
permanent interest may be mounted sepa- 
rately; in fact, this often enhances the ap- 
pearance of a newspaper picture not available 
elsewhere. The use of light-weight used en- 
velopes of various sizes for small clippings 
saves confusion when large folders combine 
several kinds of material. The habit of past- 
ing clippings in scrap-books is no more de- 
sirable than the early practice of compiling 
in book form a catalog of books owned by 
the library. The only possible exceptions are 
those arising from the need for preserving 
a chronological or subject division of local 
news, or the making of picture books. In 
this connection, it might be well to suggest 











that in some libraries the book jackets from 
the new adult books are utilized to make at- 
tractive picture books for table use for the 
casual library visitor whose interest in good 
reading may thereby be developed. 

Envelopes of red-rope or manila cardboard 
made to fit the size of the file are excellent 
for loose material. In some schools, a good 
substitute is made by pupils in the art de- 
partment: in a certain library school an in- 
genious office secretary devised a serviceable 
envelope by folding stiff paper in two and 
pasting gummed cloth tape across one end. 
Another librarian utilized stiff envelopes which 
had come through the mail and accumulated. 
Large pictures should be mounted on stiff 
cardboard; the mounting of small pictures de- 
pends upon their probable use. Preparation 
of picture material requires only the library 
stamp and subject. 

As suggested in the foregoing paragraphs, 
one may combine all of this material in such 
a way as to utilize space and promote ease 
in finding all the material available on any 
one subject. In cases where exceptions are 
made, a guide card should be inserted to show 
that, for example, an oversized pamphlet or 
mounted picture or duplicate copy is shelved 
in another place. 


VERTICAL Fitinc CASE 

Many vertical file collections have been the 
outgrowth of a few pamphlets inserted be- 
tween books on the shelves, and temporarily 
placed in binders, small pamphlet boxes, or 
Princeton holders. In time, the accumulation 
of numerous additions has made it advisable 
to assemble most of these pamphlets on one 
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shelf. This, in turn, has given way to large 
pasteboard boxes of some sort and before 
long one has felt the need of some kind of 
cabinet. This has resulted in the purchase 
of a regulation vertical filing case such as 
is furnished by a number of the library furni- 
ture houses and is generally recognized as 
the best means of housing such material and 
making it easily accessible for use. The type 
known as “legal size” is preferred by many 
librarians because of its ample proportions. 
Metal attachments for holding material up- 
right in the drawer are an added convenience. 
It is necessary to keep in mind that the first 
purchase of a vertical file usually means the 
acquisition of one unit of a file which will 
grow with the years and which must therefore 
be selected with care in the beginning. Too 
rigid economy in initial selection may prove 
disastrous in later years. 


LOANING MATERIAL 


Many librarians find occasion to grant 
loans of vertical file material for home use. 
In anticipation of this need, the librarian 
should preserve all stiff envelopes which 
come through the mail, especially those of 
large size. Over the address may be pasted 
a P-size slip on which is typed the words 
“Date due,” “Borrower’s number” and “Kind 
of material.” In our own school, where such 
material is frequently loaned, the following 
rule also appears at the top of the slip:— 

Material enclosed in this envelope is due 

in the library not later than home room 

period of the last date noted below. After 


that time the borrower is subject to a 
fine of 5c per day. 


Specific Directions in Connection with a Vertical File 


Drvision OF Work 


The responsibility for acquiring material 
for the vertical file and supervising its prep- 
aration for use should be directly that of the 
librarian or the assistant whose duties are 
closely associated with reference work. How- 
ever, much of the actual work may be per- 
formed by others whose responsibilities are 
clerical or in the case of the schools, by re- 
liable young people not regularly employed 
by the library. 

Choice of subject is important and one per- 
son should select or approve any changes or 
additions to the original list of subjects. The 


same person should go through magazines 
which are to be clipped and indicate which 
sections are to be preserved. Economy of 
time and effort follows the practice of using 
paper clips at the top to cover inclusive pages 
of each section and the insertion of a small 
strip of cardboard or stiff paper to indicate 
the first page of the article. 


The librarian or assistant in charge should 
also go through newspapers for clipping and 
indicate articles to be saved. If there is a 
notation made under the title of each of 
these articles of the name and date of the 
paper then the entire sheet may be torn out 
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and time need not be wasted by some one 
else who searches later for articles marked 
to clip. Decision as to mounting of pictures 
requires a minimum of time and in some 
schools the actual mounting is sometimes per- 
formed as a class problem in the class room 
under the supervision of the teacher. A 
teacher of Applied Art used the library’s ac- 
cumulation of the periodical “Design” for a 
class problem in selection of material, clip- 
ping and mounting. A suitable cover was 
made, the mounts tied within and the collec- 
tion sent to the library for preservation and 
future use. 


The librarian or assistant in charge may as- 
sign to another worker such routine as stamp- 
ing all material with marks of ownership. 
With the aid of an awl it is a simple matter 
to break apart a stapled magazine and place 
in one pile the sections to be saved and in 
another pile those advertising or unwanted 
sections to be stacked with clipped newspapers 
and sold as waste paper. Even the arrang- 
ing of material when it is ready for filing 
may be the task of an untrained helper al- 
though the actual filing should be the work 
of the librarian or assistant in charge. If 
the library patrons are given access to the 
use of the vertical file there should be an as- 
surance that they understand the importance 
of returning the material to its proper place 
in the file. Otherwise it should be left at 
the desk or in a wire tray to be found on 
top of the vertical file. 


ADVERTISING THE VERTICAL FILE 

Having once acquired a workable vertical 
file collection the librarian will doubtless want 
others to know about it, particularly those 
who frequent the library or who are known 
to be interested in the material it contains. 
The practice of calling to the attention of in- 
dividual people a pamphlet of special interest 
at the time it is received, will help to develop 
an interest in this collection and will suggest 
its use later on for definite subjects. 


Publicity in a local or school paper followed 
later by a feature article written by a re- 
porter from data furnished by the librarian 
on specific questions which the file helped to 
answer makes a reader interested in seeing it 
personally and stamps the vertical file as a 
live, usable instrument in imparting informa- 
tion and interesting data. Quoting from a 
reporter’s article in a school paper, “What 









would we do without the vertical file in our 
library? . . . If one could only see the in- 
teresting clippings and pamphlets in this file! 
There are important notes about great Ameri- 
can painters, also facts about Walter Camp 
the originator of the Daily Dozen, clues to 
dietetics, Luther Burbank’s contribution to 
civilization, . . . the Cleveland Mall project, 
our national parks, the diamond industry, 
Carl Akeley the big game hunter, city mana- 
ger plan of government, and hordes of so- 
called ‘hints’ to higher education.” 

At East Technical the pupils receive in- 
struction in how to use the file as a part 
of their curriculum in the first semester of 
the Freshman year and pupils actually come 
to the library during an English class period 
to work out an assigned problem which re- 
quires the use of such material. In fact, the 
English Department has arranged it so that 
practice in using the file continues from year 
to year as a part of the class room assign- 
ments. The teacher of Public Speaking de- 
pends to a large extent upon this file and 
early each semester confers with the libra- 
rian in making a list of from thirty to fifty 
subjects which are suitable and timely for 
discussion. The list is carefully formulated 
and mimeographed copies are distributed to 
pupils in these classes, most of whom are 
Juniors or Seniors. From a recent list of 
fifty subjects chosen as suitable for a speech 
Or a paper to be read in class are the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Automobile Industry and its Future 

The Work of the Blind in Cleveland 

The Production and Marketing of Rubber 

Immigration and School Citizenship 

The Ford Industries 

The Ethics of Football 

Lindbergh’s Contribution to Aviation 

Foreign Newspapers Published in America 

as Interpreters of American Life 

International Sports as Mediums of Inter- 

national Friendship 

Radio as a Means of Promoting Interna- 

tional Unity 

How Should Prize Fighting Rank in the 

World of Sport? 
General Wood’s Contribution to the Philip- 


pines 

Judge Gary’s Contribution to American In- 
dustry 

Italy's Progress Under Mussolini 

The Prison as a Corrective Agency 

How Far Should the Policy of Student 
pe tgs in High Schools be Encour- 


age 

To What Extent Should Art Appreciation 
be Taught in a High School? 

Has Our Latin-American Policy Been Just? 








© 
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Some Userut Lists 


A few suggestions as to what to order for 
a vertical file if no collection has been started 
may be found in the book entitled “Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries” edited 
by Zaidee Brown.* The rest of the title fol- 
lows :—“A selected list of 2600 books chosen 
with the help of educators and school libra- 
rians with added lists of pamphlets, maps and 
pictures.” The lists are very fully annotated 
and one may safely base a prospective order 
upon this selection. 

A choice of the monographs about authors 
which are distributed by the various book pub- 
lishers either free or for a small charge, 
forms a nucleus of a collection suitable for 
the average library. Very often a single copy 
of a pamphlet will be sent free upon request 
by a library if the librarian specifies that it 
is wanted “for reference use in this library.” 
Of the innumerable government documents a 
selection is noted under special subjects in 
the “Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries.” This also includes many bulletins 
and trade circulars on such subjects as rub- 
ber, furniture and concrete products. Sources 
for pictures are listed very carefully and data 
is given as to maps which may be secured. 
In the Library Journal for October 15, 1927 
there is an article entitled “Recent govern- 
ment publications of interest.” 


Some additional useful pamphlets which 
are not included in these lists up to the pres- 
ent time are the following, arranged in order 
of subject covered by each pamphlet. 


AUTOMOBILES 
Facts and figures in the automobile indus- 
try. Annual, soc. National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Av. 
at 46th St.. New York. 


BANKS AND BANKING 
Better banking under the Federal Reserve 
System; and other pamphlets. Federal 
Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Brick 
Brick. Donnelly Brick Co., 13900 Miles 
Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bunpcets 
Suggested budgets for individuals with in- 
comes of $80 to $250 a month; and others. 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 





*H. W. Wilson Co. 1926. 


Cuitp Lasor 
Facts about child labor. (Reprinted from 
Manuf. Record, July 15, 1926). National 
Ass’n of Mfgrs., 50 Church St., New 
York. 
CITIZENSHIP 
How to become a citizen of the U.S. Ioc. 
Foreign Language Information Service, 
222 Fourth Av., New York. 


Courts 
Story of our courts. 60c. Pittsburgh Univ. 
Library, Radio publications No. 26. 
EDUCATION 
Education in the U.S. of America. 20c. 
Supt. of Docs. Wash. D.C. 
ELECTRICITY 
26 short lessons in electricity and its use. 
50c. Electrical League of Cleveland, Ohio. 
FLoor CoveRINGS 
Carpets and rugs. M. J. Robinson. Hoover 
Company, North Canton, Ohio. 
Foop 
A week’s food for an average family. 
Farmer’s bulletin no. 1228. U.S. Dept. of 
Agric. Wash. D.C. 


Forests AND FORESTRY 
Farmers’ bulletins. No. 847. How the pub- 
lic forests are handled. U.S. Dept. of 
Agric. 5c ea. Supt. of Docs. Wash. D.C. 


Fruit CuLTuRE 
Story of the banana. United Fruit Co. 
Bost. Mass. 
Gas 
Natural gas manual for the home by R. S. 
Cattell. 1oc Supt. of Docs. Wash. D.C. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSiiIP 
Government ownership, here and abroad. 
H. W. Laidler. 15c. League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 70 Fifth Av., New York. 


HoME 
The modern home; how to equip it with 
mechanical servants and manage it wisely. 
L. P. Goldsborough, Service editor, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine. toc (or free). 236 W. 
37th St., New York. (On back is list 
of McCall’s service booklets. 10c ea.) 


House PLans 
28 better homes. Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 
LABOR 
How America lives. H. W. Laidler. Free 
or 10c. League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 70 Fifth Av., New York. 
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MATCHES 
The story of the match from the pine 
woods to the finished product. Ohio 
Match Co., Wadsworth, Ohio. 
MATHEMATICS 
Our American system of weights and 
measures. (Why we should keep it.) 
Amer. Inst. of Weights and Measures, 
115 Broadway, New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Eastman slides; how to make and color 
them. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. 
PICTURES 
The pictures in your home. 1925. American 
Art Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 
TELEPHONE 
Things worth knowing about the telephone. 
1925. American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 195 Broadway, New York. 
TELEPHONE 
The magic of communication. John Mills. 
1925. American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 195 Broadway, New York City. 


Vertical File Material 


In an effort to determine the actual use of 
material such as has been described in the 
foregoing pages, a brief questionnaire was 
recently submitted to a few representative 
high school librarians throughout the coun- 
try. The result of this inquiry may be of 
interest to others engaged in a similar line 
of work. 

To the first question “Do you use vertical 
file material to any considerable extent in 
your library?” the answer was decidedly af- 
firmative. Miss Mary Hall, librarian of the 
Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, New York, 
reported that vertical file material “answers 
fully one-fifth of our reference questions.” 

When asked, as a second question, if failure 
to use such material was due to lack of time 
to assemble and care for it, three librarians 
gave an affirmative answer, indicating, how- 
ever, that they would be interested if time 
and space were allowed them to develop their 
file. Other reasons advanced by three people 
were lack of proper equipment, no demand for 
class assignments and preference for use of 
the Readers’ Guide and magazine files. 

To the inquiry as to arrangement, whether 
alphabetically by subject or according to class 
number, practically every one favored the ar- 
rangement by subject with no qualifications 
whatever. Several librarians also noted a 


TWINE 
The story of twine. International Har- 


vester Company of America, Harvester 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


VocaTIONS 
Librarianship as a profession; and others. 
American Library Ass’n., 86 E. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


VOocATIONS 


Forestry as a career; and others. National 
Research Council, Wash. D.C. 


VocATIONS 


The nature and scope of social work. A. S. 
Cheney. 50c. 1926. American Ass’n of So- 
cial Workers, New York. 


Note.—There are also recent publications 
on library work as a vocation issued by the 
St. Louis Public Library and by the School 
of Library Science of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 


in Other High Schools 


preference for the Readers’ Guide in selec- 
tion of subjects. 

The next question brought a diversity of 
answers, several librarians earnestly defend- 
ing their choice of arrangement. “Do you 
file pamphlets, clippings and pictures together? 
If not, what disposition is made?” The ma- 
jority favored a separate picture file, and the 
filing of clippings and pamphlets together 
However, the Omaha Technical High Schoo. 
with a 25-drawer file and the Minneapolis 
Central High School with a 16-drawer file 
reported that pamphlets, clippings and pictures 
were all filed together in one alphabet. Thr 
impression received from a study of the re 
plies as a whole on this question was that 
the few variations did not affect the genera: 
arrangement of using one alphabetically- 
arranged file for clippings and pamphlets bu‘ 
a separate file for pictures. 

On the question of an index to the file the 
majority preferred cards. One gained the im- 
pression that very few had an index which 
they considered adequate, due to lack of time 
rather than unwillingness to make one. 

When asked “Do you teach your pupils ir 
class or individually how to use a vertical 
file?” practically every one reported a certair 
amount of class instruction. The librarian 


of the University High School of Ann Arbor 
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reported class instruction “in connection with 
lessons on debate materials.” The Min- 
neapolis Central High School reported “We 
give individual instruction only in its use, 
but call attention to it in the regular lessons 
given to Freshmen.” Omaha Technical High 
School wrote “Students are taught use of file 
through library lessons—each problem con- 
taining a question on the clipping file but much 
individual instruction is also given.” 

The replies to the next question “Are pupils 
allowed free access to it?” found an affirma- 
tive majority again. Several qualified their 
answers as follows:—From Denver and one 
other city we learn that pupils may remove 
material from the files but are not allowed 
to replace it. Other reservations are art 
plates, special pictures and librettos. Several 
specify that pupils have access to the file 
only under the supervision of the librarian. 

When asked whether pupils might borrow 
material for home use, many of the affirma- 
tive answers also carried a proviso. The 
Lincoln School of Teachers’ College replied 
“Senior High School students sometimes al- 
lowed to take material home—students, how- 
ever, are encouraged to use the material in 
the library.” South High School of Cleveland 
adds “If it is used a great deal or difficult 
to replace, we do not issue it.” Miss Hall 
of Brooklyn frankly states “No. We found 
it became torn and worn too quickly. They 
use it free periods and after school.” 

The request for “other comments” brought 
forth a number of excellent suggestions 
which might be applied elsewhere. A few 
will be noted somewhat in detail as follows :— 

Several librarians use binders for pam- 
phlets in great demand for class work and 
these are shelved with the books. A number 
of librarians emphasize the need of a sepa- 
rate file, or special place in the file, for ma- 
terial of local interest in their own town or 
city. In Omaha, manila mounts are used for 
clippings, brown and gray bristol board for 
pictures. Here also the responsibility for 
weeding out and keeping in order their tre- 
mendous file is divided among the several 
members of the staff so that each person 
supervises one section of it. In Ann Arbor, 
short stories and plays are mounted in covers 
with U-File-M strips so that they can be cir- 
culated for class use. One librarian who has 
a large picture collection, expresses a pref- 
erence for a correspondence-size file instead 
of a legal-size because of its adaptability to 


*See facsimile on p. 140. 


the average picture. In the same library pulp- 
board is used for oversize pictures. 

With reference to envelopes for the file, 
Miss Hall of Brooklyn writes: “We use large 
manila envelopes furnished as supplies to high 
schools for art students and biology students 
to keep their drawings in. We turn in the 
flap which makes a strong top. These en- 
velopes have the subject heading at left upper 
corner, at right upper corner the label on 
the drawer in which it belongs is indicated, 
in lower bottom left-hand-corner we indicate 
the total number of clippings or pictures that 
belong there. Every time they are charged 
for use out of library we use a charging card.” 

In regard to pictures, Miss Mildred Pope 
of Girard College Library, Philadelphia, 
writes “Since our library room demands bul- 
letin boards brightened by pictures, we have 
certain folders that contain groupings pe- 
culiarly local or with a common motive, that 
a bulletin board may be quickly assembled. 
Of course such pictures are duplicates of pic- 
tures which would be needed under other 
headings—or they are pictures which do not 
make good lending material. We need help 
on the use and arrangement of oversize pic- 
We deprecate the use of 


tures and posters. 
envelopes or any closed form of folder. Time 
is wasted from our viewpoint in the use of 


such folders. We keep on hand a large sup- 
ply of celluloid folders both for pictures and 
Mentor pictures and where pictures or clip- 
pings are to be passed around the class—we 
lend the picture already arranged in the cel- 
luloid folder—with date due slip on back. 
Temporary manila cards are used for charg- 
ing. Of course the double celluloid holders 
are used for the Mentor pictures.” 

Miss Mary Pooley of Withrow High*School, 
Cincinnati writes “We use the clipping file 
largely for debate work, oral English talks, 
salesmanship and literature. In case of topics 
greatly in demand, connection with the cata- 
logue is made by the collateral reference card 
of which I enclose sample.* I find the clipping 
file absolutely essential, particularly for local 
material on the history and activities of our 
own city.” 

Miss Norah Clark, librarian of South High 
School, Cleveland, has found that “Pictures 
that are mounted separately and that may be 
passed around the class are welcomed by the 
teachers—pictures that illustrated such subjects 
as Chivalry, Country of Sir Walter Scott, etc. 
With the slower pupils especially, teachers 
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are glad of material that makes the topics dis- 
cussed clearer and more definite in the stu- 
dents’ minds. We mounted the illustrations 
from a profusely illustrated copy of “Treasure 


pests, with plant diseases, with lumber and 
those especially applying to this vicinity. Of 
the great mass of interesting material pub- 
lished as advertisements, we find useful for 


Collateral reference card 








mark, 


([] Pamphlet file 

fa Clipping file 

C) Maps 

C) Periodical indexes 
©) Municipal collection 


Library Bure? ear. RO. nee 





Island’ and the teachers found them much 
more helpful than passing around an illus- 
trated copy of the book.” 

Miss Mabel Wood, librarian of West Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, uses celluloid 
covers in three sizes for class use of pic- 
tures. She also writes “Our pictures clipped 
from various sources but principally from 
old magazines, are kept in large manila en- 
velopes filed by subject. These are in con- 
stant use and students may take out the en- 
velopes and select the pictures they wish to 
use. Envelopes of various sizes are kept at 
the desk in which pictures are put for issuing. 
The pamphlets are used very often for special 
reports, especially in Social Science, and are 
taken out and put with books on the reserve 
shelves when such subjects as Immigration 
or Child labor are being studied. We find 
pamphlets especially helpful for Cleveland 
material which is difficult to locate in books 
and for many subjects on which we need a 
great deal of material. We order Farmers’ 
bulletins directly from the government (we 
receive the monthly checklist) and use a great 
deal those dealing with foods, with insect 


Seven wonders. of the\_ 


For other material on the above subject, consult the books 
on the shelves under class number and also SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE collections which are indicated below by a check 


Don’t hesitate to ask for what you do not readily find. 


O 





{_] Public documents 
(] Trade catalogs 


“> collection 
Pjcture collection 


i oat slides 





us those on the household, on furniture, 
china, silver, etc. We also have a large file 
of college catalogs which are used a great 
deal, but which we may some day be able to 
turn over to the senior adviser.” 

In conclusion, one is impressed with the 
fact that the consensus of opinion of these 
representative librarians is that the vertical 
file does fill a very definite need in the aver- 
age small library, particularly in the high 
school library. It is somewhat recent in its 
development, but holds infinite possibilities for 
usefulness everywhere. The fact that vertical 
file material may be accumulated by every li- 
brary regardless of its size makes it a fea- 
ture of interest to every librarian. That its 
use depends very largely upon its arrange- 
ment and proper indexing is a foregone con- 
clusion. Finally, that eternal vigilance will be 
necessary to keep it in order and weeded 
out and suitable additions made, means that 
the librarian will need to acquire or develop 
an eye to detail of the most discerning kind, 
and a desire to supply her patrons not alone 
with books but with information of all kinds 
to be found in pamphlets, pictures and clip- 
pings. 
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Library Meetings at Cambridge and Edinburgh 


The Secretary of The Wilson Company 
spent the month of September and most of 
October in England, visiting libraries and at- 
tending the annual conferences of the Asso- 
ciation of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux at Cambridge, and the Library As- 
sociation at Edinburgh. 

After some ten days in London, spent in 
seeing many libraries and institutions, includ- 
ing the British Museum, the Patent Office, and 
the London Library, visits were made to the 
libraries of Coventry, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Derby, Sheffield, and Nottingham. Aside 
from the much that was gained, of interest 
and value, in seeing English library condi- 
tions “first-hand,” the journey proved rich in 
friendly contacts and acts of courtesy and 
hospitality that will not soon be forgotten. 

To have lived for three days in Trinity 
College, at Cambridge, was indeed a delight- 
ful privilege. As women were not allowed 
to sleep in the sacred precincts, bed and 
breakfast were provided in lodgings just out- 
side the gate, and this was a pleasure since 
it provided more intimate contact with the 
English women librarians also housed there 
than might otherwise have been possible. 
Then there were lunch and dinner, and the 
general meetings of the Conference in the 
Great Hall. One of the great joys of this 
meeting was the almost incredible promptness 
and efficiency with which all procedure was 
dispatched. Altho, on arriving, one surveyed 
the package of papers to be read before going 
to the meetings with some of the feelings of 
being back at school and having lessons to 
prepare, it was a great relief to have so little 
time taken up with the reading of papers, 
and to have so much time available for dis- 
cussion. Meetings began and closed on time! 
Once even ahead of time! And one earnest 
sectional discussion was brought to an un- 
timely close by the arrival of the secretary’s 
assistant with the news that lunch was wait- 
ing! Another novelty was that the discus- 
sions were largely from the point of view of 
the research specialist rather than of the 
trained librarian. Perhaps when the trained 
librarian is more in the majority, the dic- 
tionary form of cataloging will have more of 
a show as against the classified form. 

The Edinburgh conference was most en- 
joyable. Perhaps the overseas visitor may be 


pardoned for feeling that the sessions were 
overshadowed by the delights of the old city 
of Edinburgh which will not soon fade from 
memory, and all the gracious hospitality that 
was provided for the visitors. Early in the 
week there were the receptions, including the 
most colorful one of the Lord Provost, Mag- 
istrates and Council of Edinburgh to the visi- 
tors at Usher Hall, and the opportunities of 
examining rare old books and manuscripts, 
the dinner where Lord Elgin, the genial Presi- 
dent of the Association and a descendant of 
Robert the Bruce, sang “Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled”; the all-day char-a-banc drive 
to the country sacred to the memory of Wal- 
ter Scott, with visits to Abbotsford, Melrose 
and Dryburgh abbeys, and the view of Old 
Melrose; and as the climax, the day’s outing 
provided for the overseas visitors by the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, at Dunferm- 
line. One stepped down from the train on 
returning to Edinburgh that night with real 
regret at having to part so soon from the 
friends one had just come to know. 

Time does not permit of mentioning the 
many addresses heard nor of the interesting 
county library sessions, indicating an extreme- 
ly healthy activity on the part of this new 
group of British libraries, nor of the partici- 
pation of our own American delegates in the 
program. 

Among the events of the meeting, one that 
will be of immediate interest to librarians at 
home, was the proposal to establish an “In- 
ternational Library and Bibliographical Com- 
mittee.” This proposal had, in fact, its in- 
ception just after the Atlantic City meeting 
a year ago in a resolution adopted in Wash- 
ington on October 22, 1926. Two sessions 
were held at Edinburgh during the Confer- 
ence, during which this proposal was drafted 
and signed by representatives of the follow- 
ing countries: Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. It will now be submitted to the li- 
brary associations of these various countries 
for approval. The following countries have 
already thru authorized delegates, verbally an- 
nounced their approval of this project: Can- 
ada, Denmark, Holland, Sweden and the 
United States. 
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The members of the Committee who sub- 
mitted the proposal for consideration at the 
Edinburgh conference were Dr. Isak Collijn, 
Chairman (Librarian, Royal Library, Stock- 
holm); Dr. Vincenzo Fago (Librarian, R. 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Eman- 
uele, Rome); Dr. Henry Guppy (Librarian, 
John Rylands Library, Manchester); Dr. 
Hugo Kriiss (Director General, Prussian 
State Libraries); M. Henri Lemaitre (Ré- 
dacteur en chef de la Revue des Biblio- 
théques); Mr. Carl H. Milam (Secre- 
tary, American Library Association) ; and Dr. 
Zdenek Vaclav Tobolka (Director of the Par- 
liamentary Library, Czechoslovakia). 


If this project is passed, the duties of the 
International Library and_ Bibliographical 
Committee will be to select the time and place 
for international library conferences, and, with 
the cooperation of local committees, to pre- 
pare programs for such conferences; to make 
investigations and recommendations concern- 
ing international relations between libraries, 
organizations of libraries and bibliographers 
and other agencies. International library con- 
ferences will be held once in every five years. 
It is hoped that this proposal may be ratified 
so that the first conference may be held in 
1929 or 1930, perhaps in Rome. 


One of the general sessions of the Con- 
ference was devoted to the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Libraries in Eng- 


Books for 


Easy Books ror NEw AMERICANS WITH A 
READING List FOR AMERICANIZATION WoRrK- 
ERS. Edna Phillips, comp. 3rd ed. rev. pa. 
Single copies, 20c. Special rates for quan- 
tities. A.L.A. 1927. 


This new edition of an annotated bibliography 
for the immigrant and his teacher contains sev- 
eral titles on history, biography, the learning of 
English, citizenship, stories, etc., not before listed. 


Stmpte Liskary CaTALocinc. Susan Grey 
Akers. o5p. cloth. $1.25. A.L.A. 1927. 


The librarian who lacks professional education 
and experience will find this manual helpful in 
dealing with the problems of classifying, acces- 
sioning, and cataloging. Definitions of technical 
terms, abbreviations, and reading references are 
given in the appendices. 


A List or SweptsH Books, 1875-1925. Aksel 


G. S. Josephson. 58p. pa. 75c. A.L.A. 1927. 

The first part of this bibliography gives a 
representative view of modern Swedish belletristic 
literature; the second part provides a list of books 





land and Wales. The aim of the Committee 
was to have the Public Library service recog- 
nized as a service of first national importance, 
and to that end they recommended the crea- 
tion of a national system of library service. 
This was to be brought about by linking the 
existing libraries, thru spontaneous coopera- 
tion, into a series of local groups round cen- 
ters formed by the greater libraries in which 
the contributions of the smaller localities 
would serve to strengthen the greater library 
—the Regional Library—while the greater li- 
brary would supplement the service of books 
which the smaller libraries had to offer to 
their clients. Side by side with these local 
groups would be the organization of the spe- 
cial libraries of the country, with the general 
pooling of their resources by the Association 
of Special Librarians and Information Bu- 
reaux, and the Association of University 
Teachers. And at the center of the whole 
organization, holding it all together, there 
was contemplated a Central Library, based on 
the existing Central Library for Students but 
converted into a national institution with 
larger resources available to all the libraries 
in the local groups, and linked with the Li- 
brary of the British Museum. 

One feature specified in the report was that 
the cooperation suggested should be voluntary, 
i.e., that national character and national sup- 
port should be secured without sacrifice of 
local autonomy. 


Librarians 


about Swedish affairs and conditions, life and 
customs, mainly during the nineteenth and _ twen- 
tieth centuries. This bibliography will be of serv- 
ice to Swedish immigrants, students of Swedish 
literature, and business men and technicians de- 
siring information about Sweden. It replaces Miss 
Palmgren’s bibliography, which was published in 
1909. 


CLASSICS OF THE WESTERN Wor_pD. J. Bartlet 
Brebner and the Honors Faculty of Co- 
lumbia University. 123p. $1.25. A.L.A. 1927. 


Contains reading lists of famous authors in 
Latin, Greek, Irish, German, English, French and 
Norwegian. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF MUSIC IN THE LI- 
BRARY. Ruth Wallace, ed. 76p. pa. 75c. 
A.L.A. 1927. 


Thirty-six libraries and several specialists were 
consulted in the compilation of this manual, which 
deals with the classification, cataloging, and bind- 
ing of musical scores. There is also a chapter 
on the cataloging of victrola records and music 
rolls. A dictionary of some musical terms used 
in cataloging and a list of reference books are 
added. 
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STORIES AND PoEMS FOR OPENING EXERCISES: 
An Index. Elizabeth Ohr, comp. pa. 46p. 
4oc. A.L.A. 1927. 


This list of recitative and instructive pieces, 
classified under subject headings, is taken from 
some forty books, mainly of selections, that are 
likely to be in the school library. 


SHoutp Museums Be Userut? John Cotton 
Dana. 22p. pa. The Museum, Newark, N.J. 
1927. 


Mr. Dana discusses the museum as an in- 
structive institution and accedes to the suggestion 
of a museum which shall greatly reduce the at- 
tention it gives to the casual gazer and be, in- 
stead, more of an educational force. 


A Survey or LisprARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
v. 4. 267p. cloth. $2. A.L.A. 1927. 


The publication of the fourth and last volume 
of the A.L.A.’s survey brings to a close the As- 
sociation’s project of collecting material bearing 
on all phases of library work. The present vol- 
ume takes up classification and cataloging, inven- 
tory, insurance and accounting, binding and re- 
pair, building and equipment. About 1500 libra- 
ries assisted in supplying information. 


CIRCULATION WorRK IN PuBLIc LIBRARIES. 
Jennie M. Flexner. xvi, 320p. cloth. $2.50. 
A.L.A. 1927. 


The methods of more than fifty libraries were 
studied in preparing this textbook, which is the 
first to be issued in connection with the Curricu- 
lum study of the A.L.A. More than 150 circu- 
lation librarians co-operated .in the study. The 
text has been written primarily for students. A 
functional analysis has been attempted, with the 
emphasis on the library’s responsibility to the 
public. To each chapter are appended thought 
questions, based on the text, and reading refer- 
ences. 


How To Become A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
Alice I. Hazeltine. 23p. St. Louis Library 
School. 1927. 

_ Describes the requisites for a children’s libra- 
rian and offers suggestions for service in this 
profession. The booklet is illustrated with photo- 


graphs and drawings of St. Louis and the St. 
Louis Public Library. 


Tue Practice or Pouitics. (Reading with a 
Purpose.) Raymond Moley. 36p. pa. A.L.A. 
1927. 

Prepared for those who are interested in fol- 
lowing the “great game of politics.” Provides a 
brief survey of American political life and a 


guide to a few outstanding biographies of political 
leaders. 


Other Reading with a Purpose titles issued 
lately include the following: The Stars, Har- 
low Shapley; Founders of the Republic, 
Claude C. Bowers; The Foreign Relations of 
the U.S., Paul Scott Mowrer; Twentieth 
Century American Novels, William Lyon 
Phelps; English Drama, Walter Pritchard 
Eaton. 


Among the A.L.A. publications of interest 
to school librarians is a six page pamphlet, 
entitled Planning the School Library, which 
not only describes a standard library, but il- 
lustrates several examples of typical rooms 
and equipment. The Association has also is- 
sued a list of Gifts for Children’s Book 
Shelves and a list of Recent Children’s Books. 


We are indebted to Miss Elva L. Bascom, 
of the Carnegie School, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the receipt of recent lists issued by the li- 
brary. The titles include How to Enjoy 
Your Leisure Time, How to Enjoy Music, 
Successful Living, and Making Friends with 
Life. Each list is annotated, the notes in- 
cluding a sentence of description, publication 
date, and the library call number of the book. 
Miss Bascom is in charge of courses in Book 
Selection. 


We wish to acknowledge receipt of Library 
Supplies, 1928, the catalog of Gaylord Bros. 
The new catalog contains ninety-six pages and 
is profusely illustrated with photographs and 
samples of library tools. 


The October and November issues of 
“Your Library,” published monthly by the 
public library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C., have been received and 
read with interest. These leaflets contain 
chatty items and clippings and short reviews 
of current books. 


Notes and News 


THe As.ip Directory 
With the assistance of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux is pub- 
lishing during the winter, a “Guide to Sources 
of Specialized Information in Great Britain 
and Ireland.” The editorial work is being 


done by Mr. G. F. Barwick, late Keeper of 
the Printed Books at the British Museum. 
The work will be in two parts. Under Sub- 
jects will be listed the libraries where col- 
lections of material on each subject exist, 
and the nature of each will be defined in a 
brief descriptive note. Then there will be 
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another list of these libraries, arranged by 
Place, with particulars of the service that 
can be had, hours of opening, etc. The book 
will contain about 500 pages, and will be 
bound in buckram. Members and associate 
members of the Association will be entitled 
to a copy without charge; the price for non- 
members has not yet been decided. 


Unton List or SERIALS 

The final edition of the Union list of serials 
in libraries of the United States and Canada, 
will be ready for delivery in December. It 
will contain approximately 75,000 items, and 
list the holdings of over two hundred of the 
representative libraries of the United States 
and Canada. It is a folio volume of 1600 
pages, three columns to the page, and the 
bulk of the edition is printed on rag stock. 

The Union list represents, in the editorial 
office, the work of a staff of from two to 
five persons, for a period of four years. In 
the individual libraries it represents in some 
cases the full time work of a library assistant, 
and in the majority of others all the time the 
reference librarian, or the chief cataloguer 
could spare from their other duties, supple- 
mented by the clerical assistance of an as- 
sistant of lower grade. The committee work 
was done by five of the best known, and busi- 
est men in the American Library Association, 
who have given unsparingly of their time and 
though during the entire period of the actual 
work on the list, and for a period of time 
before work was begun, made possible the 
printing of the list by obtaining financial sup- 
port. 

The continuation of the work is in the 
hands of the Library of Congress. There, 
clerks have been appointed to file all supple- 
mentary cards received from the cooperating 
libraries, and to answer such questions as may 
be asked as to titles not found in the Union 
list. Since no titles whose first date was 1925, 
or later, were used, there is already on file 
in the Library of Congress all titles sent to 
the Union list office as of that date, or show- 
ing changes of title after Dec. 31, 1924. The 
Library of Congress will shortly issue another 
statement as to their plans, and it is the earn- 
est request of all those having to do with 
the original List, that the cooperating libra- 
ries will send regularly such new titles as 
they acquire. 





Buy these seals 





They fight 
tuberculosis 


We are glad to be of whatever service we 
can to the Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, whose work of mercy is too well known 
to require description here. Now that Christ- 
mas is approaching, Christmas Seals will go 
on sale, beginning November 25. We know 
that you will require little urging to purchase 
these “Health Messengers,” as they have been 
called, and so help to bring hope and happi- 
ness to thousands of sufferers. 


Winifred Gregory has accepted the editor- 
ship of the List of Foreign Government 
Serials for the A.L.A. The Library of Con- 
gress and the John Crerar Library have 
turned over to the Association all the titles 


_within their field for which these two libraries 


have printed cards. The manuscript cards in 
the Library of Congress and other libraries 
in Washington and New York will be used 
to amplify this record, which will be com- 
pleted during a visit to the various European 
capitals. 


The New York Times recently printed an 
editorial on Adult Education, referring to the 
A.L.A.’s booklet on that subject, prepared by 
Prof. E. L. Thorndike. The surprising con- 
clusions of Prof. Thorndike, made after 
numerous experiments, are that grown-ups 
can learn as easily as their children. The 
ability to learn increases until about 20, when 
it remains stationary for a time, and then 
declines at a very gradual rate. The fear of 
being too old to learn something new is 
groundless in any one under 50, and even 
after that age the decline is so slow that the 
attempt to learn is still worth while. 

The editorial writer commends the Newark, 
N.J., Public Library for its efforts to assist 
persons of little schooling who are desirous 
of education, especially in technical subjects. 
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The Newark library has prepared lists of 
books on technical subjects for student- 
workers who want to “learn to do better work 
and get better pay.” Personal advice is cheer- 
fully given, and last year a million books, 
not novels, were loaned to Newarkers. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has donated $35,000 to permit the continuance 
of the Louisiana Demonstration for two 
years more. The Demonstration, which was 
scheduled to cover a period of three years, 
was proving decidedly successful when the 
Mississippi flood occurred. This naturally re- 
tarded the work of the Commission, so that 
it will be necessary to continue the Demon- 
stration over a longer period in order to 
carry out the original program. Nearly 40,000 
books were circulated by the Commission Li- 
brary, under the direction of Essae Culver, 
in 1926-27 and over a thousand requests for 
information were received. 


The new library building of Holy Cross 
College in Worcester, Mass., was dedicated 
November 2 with appropriate ceremony. Sev- 
eral notables were present at the exercises. 
The library will contain one of the finest 
Catholic college book collections in the coun- 
try. 


The A.L.A. sends us a striking poster, en- 
titled The County Library Comes Home to 
the People. The poster is made in the form 
of a map, illustrated with pleasant little 
sketches that point out how a public library 


system may be organized for the entire county, 
reaching every person by divers routes in 
every corner of the county. “Equal Book 
Privileges for the Farm and the City” is the 
slogan. On the back of the poster is a short 
summary of information about the organiza- 
tion of county libraries. The Association has 
also issued an instructive pamphlet on “How 
to Organize a County Library Campaign.” 


Austin H. MacCormick, alumni secretary 
of Bowdoin College, has been appointed by 
the National Society of Penal Information to 
make a survey of education in American 
prisons. In the course of his work Mr. Mac- 
Cormack will visit all the principal prisons 
of the United States. Libraries are to be in- 
cluded in this study, since they are part of 
the educational program. 


Following the National Education Associa- 
tion Library Conference in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, last July, the Elementary School Library 
Conference Group, University of Washington 
Extension Division, made the following sug- 
gestions in a letter to Secretary Carl H. Milam 
of the A.L.A.: the continuation of the Ele- 
mentary School Library Conference course; 
the establishment of a school library depart- 
ment within the A.L.A.; the development of 
library science courses in normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and universities; and the 
encouragement of young prospective teachers 
who appear to possess special qualifications 
for teacher-librarian service. 


The Making of Analytics for the Standard Catalog 


The problem of how to analyze the books 
in the public library has long been the libra- 
rian’s bugbear. Many books simply cry out 
for analytics—they are so full of valuable 
material on many subjects—but frequently due 
to the press of time the librarian has to cata- 
log them simply under the title, author, and 
general subject of the book, hoping that when 
the time comes and she needs the material she 
will remember in what book it is to be found. 

There are many difficulties in the way of 
making analytics in the ordinary public li- 
brary—at least for any large proportion of 
the books. In the first place, cards are not 
cheap, when purchased by the thousand, and 
there is the much greater expense of typing 
and filing them—to say nothing of the time 


necessary to go through each book. But all 
this is as nothing compared to the time of 
an assistant spent in analyzing. For even a 
few books this quickly amounts to a total to 
be measured in days—or weeks. Then, too, 
analytics quickly make the card catalog grow 
to an unwieldy size, extra drawers are re- 
quired for the cards, and by the time the 
work is completed the total expenditure of 
time and money is surprisingly large—much 
more than the public library can ordinarily 
afford. 

Analytics compiled by a single centralized 
staff of librarians and supplied to the 
thousands of public libraries in printed form— 
as is done in the Standard Catalog for Pub- 
lic Libraries—are superior to analytics made 
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in the card catalog in every way. In the first 
place, they are fuller and more complete than 
those which any public library can afford to 
put into the card catalog. Compiled by a staff 
of librarians who have had special training 
and a great deal of experience in this work, 
the analytics are as exhaustive as is con- 
sistent with the use to which the catalog will 
be put. Also, the subjects for analytics are 
chosen with the aid of a great deal of ex- 
perience and investigation. Then each book 
is carefully gone through to get the fullest 
amount of material out of it. 

The resulting analytical entries are supplied 
to the public library in printed form, which 
very many librarians consider more satisfac- 
tory to use than the card catalog, and which 
is vastly cheaper and takes up much less 
space. In some twenty pages can be given 
entries which would occupy two filing drawers 
—more than two feet of cards! And it is 
easier to find the entry by glancing quickly 
over the printed page than by thumbing the 
card catalog. 


In Part II of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries analytical entries (i.e. 
entries for parts of books) have been in- 
cluded for 559 books. Ten books have 40 or 
more analytical entries while one book has 
146! These analytical entries increase amaz- 
ingly the usefulness of the books, by bring- 
ing to light, when needed, all kinds of hidden 
material. 


The Standard 


The Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
aims at helping especially the average medium- 
sized or small public library,—the library that 
can not afford to take chances, but must cal- 
culate carefully and buy only the best books. 


In preparing any section of the Standard 
Catalog the editors first compile a compre- 
hensive bibliography from every selective list 
available. The next step is the pruning of 
this list to about twice its ultimate length. 
It is then voted on by the collaborators,— 
librarians in small towns, big towns and 
cities, library workers in state commissions 
and universities, and specialists on one sub- 
ject and another. Not one person, not one 
group of people, but many people contribute. 





To show how much these analytical entries 
for parts of books add to the usefulness of 
a library, here are some specific examples, 
giving the number of books and then the parts 
of books or analyticals. 


Additional 

Number of analytical 

Subject books readings 
Feudalism .......... I 17 
Clothing and dress.. Il 6 
Mead. sasxdi beciwcs 13 9 
Christmas stories. ... 2 12 
Edison, T: A.is..... I 8 
Be, A Giciocsawsns 2 o 8 
De ath «nbs iactiinws oO 7 
BD ciniacucdvciaey oO 9 


The last three items are example of many 
subjects on which there is no complete book, 
but that have five or more analytical entries. 
Imagine how much better service a librarian 
can give to each teacher and each class, with 
such an index to the contents of her library. 
Even if only part of the books indexed are 
in the library, this dictionary catalog will be 
worth much more than its cost in added effi- 
ciency. If a library is small, the librarian 
needs all the more to be able to find every 
page in it on a subject. 

The cost of such a printed catalog is only 
a small fraction of what the same amount of 
cataloging, done by a professional cataloger, 
would cost on cards; so that many schools 
can afford this printed aid that could never 
afford a full card catalog. 


Catalog in Use 


So it would seem that the final Standard 
Catalog representing as it does a consensus 
of opinion, has a right to proclaim itself mod- 
estly a classified list of the best in books for 
public libraries. 

The editors receive many letters telling of 
the usefulness of the Standard Catlog series 
as an aid in building up book collections and 
afterwards as an index for ready reference 
to those books, easier to use and easier to 
hand to a library patron than a case of cata- 
log cards. 

These letters are indeed gratifying, but 
even more so are certain unmistakable indi- 
cations that could not possibly be dismissed 
as flattery. Whereas the editors have no way 
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of knowing to what extent the smaller li- 
braries actually use the Standard Catalog in 
book selection, they do notice its influence on 
the book buying of the larger libraries as 
recorded in their bulletins. For example, sev- 
eral libraries have already purchased books 
included in the preliminary list for the Fine 
Arts Section,—books which collaborators in 
those libraries had not known at the time of 
voting on the list. 

Even the large libraries, then, find help in 
these bibliographies. This is perhaps because 
the editors try to include books published by 
new or little known publishers as well as 
those by established firms. It is not always 
the most widely advertised book that is most 
needed in the library; and an excellent book 
is not always so potent as the world’s best 
mouse-trap in attracting attention. In their 





zeal for discovering the best books for li- 
brary use, the editors do sometimes overturn 
bushels, disclosing hidden lights (if one may 
be pardoned many metaphors). 

When the Song Index appeared, it was to 
be expected that every library buying the vol- 
ume would sooner or later obtain a copy of 
each song collection indexed. The material 
in the collections indexed has been made so 
much more accessible through the Song Index 
that their value is enhanced. Consequently, 
no one has been astonished to notice title 
after title among the recent purchases of the 
larger libraries. Indeed, the editors, were 
more pleased than surprised when the Octo- 
ber, 1927, bulletin of one large library listed 
among 135 volumes of all kinds of musical 
scores recently purchased, 108 that were in- 
cluded in the Song Index. 


Notes and News of the Wilson Company Publications 


THe New UNITED STATES CATALOG 


Of the third edition of the United States 
Catalog, books in print 1912 and supplements, 
only two volumes now remain in stock, the 
supplements for 1921-1924 and 1925-1926. The 
others are out of print. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the new edition of the Catalog will 
be ready now in a year’s time at the latest. 

It has now been decided to change the date 
of this new edition of the Catalog to read 
“Books in print, January 1, 1928,” and to in- 
it all 1927. 
When it was found that such a change in 


clude in of the references for 
plan would put off the date of publication 
only a short time, it wars decided that the 
resulting benefit to users of the catalog would 
more than compensate for the slight delay. 

The editorial staff has just completed the 
first stage of its work. The subject headings 
have all been assigned, and the copy for the 
printer has been written and revised. The 
filing of copy slips in alphabetical order and 
the final editing is now under way, and type- 
setting has actually commenced. 

Although it has meant additional delay, an 
effort has been made to include all changes 
in price and in firm names that have taken 
place since the work on this new catalog was 
begun. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PLAN FOR THE HANDBOOK 
SERIES AND THE REFERENCE SHELF 


In this number of the Bulletin are listed 
two new volumes in The Handbook Series: 
“A Federal Department of Education” and 
“China, Yesterday and Today,” both issued 
by Julia E. Johnsen. These are numbers 2 
and 3 respectively of the new Series II. 

Librarians who are putting in orders for 
these volumes may wish to be reminded that 
by placing a subscription for the Series, con- 
siderable expense can be saved. An order 
for the Series will be $12, or $2 a volume, 
which is a saving of 40c on each book. More- 
over, there is a saving in time and labor in 
not having to keep track of the volumes as 
they are published and submitting separate 
orders. Also cards for the catalog are fur- 
nished with books sent out on subscription. 

Librarians who may wish now to take ad- 
vantage of the subscription offer on Series II 
of the Handbooks, but who may already have 
ordered one or more of the three volumes al- 
ready issued, are advised that their subscrip- 
tion will be accepted for the balance of the 
Series at $2 a volume, provided all volumes 
are ordered except those which they may al- 
ready have received. The same offer holds 
on Volume 5 of the Reference Shelf of which 
numbers 1, 2 and 3 have already been pub- 
lished. Separate volumes in the Reference 
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Shelf are goc, while a subscription to the 
volume of 10 numbers is $6. 


TEACHING THE USE OF THE WILSON 
PUBLICATIONS TO STUDENTS 


The new plan of issuing “Cataloging and 
Indexing Service” in two forms has met with 
good success. A large number of copies of 
both the advanced and the short course have 
been ordered this fall, and the two are about 
equally popular. 

One instructor in an evening high school 
for girls has written as follows: 

“Lessons from the Wilson indexes are 
the easiest I ever teach, because these pam- 
phlets do all the work for me. They are 
so clear and plain in their instruction, there 
is hardly anything left for me to teach. I 
hope you will never discontinue them.” 
For the convenience of those who are not 

familiar with the courses, it might be said 
that the advanced course covers all of the 
periodical indexes, the Debate material, the 
Cumulative Book Index, the Book Review Di- 
gest and the Standard Catalog; while the 
short course, which is intended principally for 
high school students and beginning college 
students covers the Readers’ Guide, the De- 
bate material, the Children’s Catalog and the 
High School Catalog, with very brief mention 
of the Cumulative Book Index, the Book Re- 
view Digest and other periodical indexes. 
Sample copies of each will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Any institution may obtain fifty copies of 
either course for classroom use, free of 
charge. If additional copies are needed, they 
can be had at the rate of $4 a hundred, for 
the advanced course; $2 a hundred for the 
short course, postage included. 


THE STANDARD CATALOG For Pustic LisraRIES 


There seems to be confusion in the minds 
of some of our readers as to the difference 
between the Standard Catalog Series and the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. The 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries is to 
be issued in eight parts by classes and then 
reissued complete in dictionary form. The 
parts will be sold separately at a flat rate, 
or by the series on the service basis. The 
parts that have been issued so far are Biog- 
raphy, Social Sciences, and the Fiction Cata- 
log. Parts in preparation are: Fine Arts, 
History and Travel, Natural Sciences, Useful 





Arts, Literature and Language, Philosophy 
and Religion. 

The Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
is a part of the Standard Catalog Series which 
includes also the following: Children’s Cata- 
log, Standard Catalog for High School Libra- 
ries, Song Index, Index to Short Stories, In- 
dex to Plays. The Standard Catalog Bi- 
monthly is the current supplement to the 
Standard Catalog Series. 

Each section of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries will be bound in strong li- 
brary buckram, uniform in style. The Cata- 
log will be sold on the subscription plan, ac- 
cording to which each library will receive 
the eight sections of the Catalog as they ap- 
pear. There are two ways in which the rates 
for subscription may be placed. According 
to the first, the library places its order for 
the entire series now, but pays for each sec- 
tion as it comes out, each section being billed 
separately as it is published. This plan al- 
lows a considerable saving over the price of 
ordering the entire series individually because 
the expense of handling many orders is elim- 
inated and the saving can be passed along 
to the library. 

According to the second plan, the library 
places its order and pays now for the com- 
plete catalog. The different sections will then 
be sent without further correspondence on 
date of publication and without additional 
charge. By the saving of expense in hand- 
ling orders and also the expense of billing 
each separate section, the price for the Cata- 
log under this second plan can be lower even 
than under the first. 

The service basis of charge which has 
proved so satisfactory in our other indexes 
and catalogs, has been applied to the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries also, in order to 
make it possible for the smallest library to 
own this catalog. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR H1GH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES: SUPPLEMENT 


The first supplement to the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries is in prepara- 
tion. As a basis, letters and lists of books 
have been sent to about 70 librarians and 
educational specialists. Of these 51 checked 
lists have been returned. Many of these lists 
were checked by two or more people. On 
the basis of their votes, the editor will select 


(Continued on inside front cover) 
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Index to Plays: 1800-1926 


Comp. by INA T. FirKiNs, Reference Librarian, University of Minnesota 
x,306p. buck. Sold on the service basis 


This volume lists 7872 separate plays by 2203 authors. It was compiled in 
an effort to save the busy reference assistant from repeated search thru the 
library’s resources to unearth all the copies of the plays that are called for daily. 


No claim is made for completeness. The selection has been based on what 
is considered to be the general demand, and not according to the inherent merits 
of the plays themselves. The indexing has been limited also to the plays that 
are easily accessible or to be found in the average library. 


The arrangement of the index is two-fold, by author, and by title and sub- 
ject. 


In the author index the plays are listed alphabetically by author, and the 
various sources indicated in the following order: Plays separately published; 
Collective works of the author; Composite collections; Periodicals. If possible 
to examine the play a descriptive note has been added, and the number of acts. 


In the title and subject index, titles are followed by the author’s name so 
that the reader can refer back to the author entry for the wanted information. 
Subject headings are in boldface followed by the list of plays on that subject. 
The subject list is not complete but is merely intended to suggest a list of plays 
for special occasions or on special subjects. 


Two lists have been included as appendices: (1). The works of an author 
containing more than one play; (2). The Composite collections indexed. Full 
bibliographical data is given for the titles in these lists. The full bibliographical 
data for single published plays will be found in the author index. 


This is a companion volume to Miss Firkins’s “Index to Short Stories” to 
which it is similar in form. It is bound in blue buckram, and is sold on the 
service basis. The price to any library will be quoted on request. 


> 





New Importations 


Ulisteins Weltatlas. 2d ed., size 10%x15%, % lea., $20 postpaid (N.Y.) 


This atlas contains 44 maps (13x16), a separate index of cities, towns and villages 
with references to locatiéns on maps; numerous supplementary maps and city plans; dia- 
grams and detailed geographical and economic statistics from official state year books and 
almanacs of all countries. 


Bibliographie zur Oberésterreichischen Geschichte, 1891-1926. By Dr. Eduard 
Straszmayr, Landes-Oberarchivrat in Linz. Part I. 49p. 60c. postpaid 
(N.Y.) 

This part of the bibliography covers publications in the fields of bibliography, geog- 
raphy, archaeology, languages, libraries and museums, heraldry, numismatics and genealogy. 


It is published as “Beiheft 3, Lieferung 1” of the “Archiv fiir Bibliographie, Buch- u. 
Bibliothekswesen, but is not included in the subscription price. 


Meyer’s Lexikon, Volume 6: Hornberg-Korrektiv. $8.50 postpaid (N.Y.) 
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Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


Part II. ZAipEE BRowNn, Compiler 
Cloth. Sold on the service basis 





Part II of the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries is a full dic- 
tionary catalog of the 2600 books that were listed in Part I. Each book is en- 
tered by author, title, and under as many subjects as it covers. Title entries are 
also included for important short stories and plays that are included in collec- 
tions. As the full bibliographical data given for each book in Part I is not 
reproduced in Part II, each entry is followed by the class number under which 
the book is listed in Part I. 


SuBjJEcT HEaApINGs. The subject headings used have been taken from 
Miss Sear’s “List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries.” A list of decisions 
on related subject headings is given at the end of Part II, as an aid to catalogers 
in making the card catalog agree with the printed one. Subject entries have 
been added freely for novels, and occasionally for short stories. 


ANALYTICs. About 559 books have been analyzed, that is, subject or title 
entries have been made for the portions of the book likely to be useful for school 
libraries or in reference work with school children. This indexing of parts of 
books is the part of the cataloging most often crowded out in libraries thru 
pressure of other work, and yet it often increases the usefulness of the books 
many times. These analytical entries are listed after the entries for whole 
books, in a separate alphabet. 








UsEs OF THE CATALOG. In both high school libraries and smaller. public 
libraries it is a constant struggle to find the time to catalog books adequately. 
Part II of the High School Catalog will help solve this problem. It can be used 
as a supplement to, or substitute for, the card catalog in the smaller libraries, 
and even in larger libraries who can afford a full dictionary catalog on cards, 
it will be helpful as a guide in cataloging. 


SOLD ON THE SERVICE Basis. Part II of the Catalog will be bound with 
Part I, and the two sold, in one volume, on the service basis, the price to any 
library to be quoted on request. It is hoped that every library having already 
purchased Part I will be able to find use for the second copy; if not, the copy 
of Part I already purchased may be returned and suitable allowance made. 


SUPPLEMENT. A cumulation of about 400 books, 1925-1927, including both 
a classed list and a full dictionary catalog of these recent books with analytical 
entries, is now in preparation for winter publication. 


atest haste Ian Fe 
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Social Sciences 
(Standard Catalog for Public Libraries) 
CORINNE BACON, Compiler 


2d edition, rev. and enl. 1300 titles, v,160p. cloth. price $2 


CONTENTs. This list of 1300 titles is revised from the first edition of 
1918, then called the Sociology Section of the Standard Catalog Series, which 
contained about 1000 entries. Some 500 of the titles in the old edition have 
been dropped and 800 new books have been added. In addition to the 1300 
titles, some 300 are mentioned at the heads of chapters or in notes. 


SELECTION. Though the catalog has been made with the small and medium- 
size library in mind, it should be found useful in the larger library as well. The 
compiler has endeavored to list the best books that the average intelligent fre- 
quenter of the library will actually read or study. Some more scholarly and 
expensive books are mentioned in the notes. 


EXTENT OF COOPERATION RECEIVED. Librarians and specialists in various 
fields gave much valuable cooperation in the elimination of old titles and the 
choosing of new ones. Many library bulletins, bibliographies, and lists were 
examined in the process of selection. 


ARRANGEMENT. The books are listed by author under the class numbers 
of the Dewey decimal classification (the 300’s), with descriptive and evaluative 
notes. About 125 pamphlets have been listed at the ends of certain sections. 
The titles on Costume have been omitted as more suited to the Fine Arts sec- 
tion, and titles belonging in other divisions have been transferred likewise. 
Prices were furnished by publishers who kindly went over the lists, and are 
mostly of 1926. A few out of print books have been retained where they are 
still useful from a library point of view. 


INDEX. The author index has been expanded into an author and title in- 
dex, including both author and title entries of all books mentioned in notes or 
headings. The subject index has been revised and enlarged. 


Uses. This catalog with its index will serve a triple purpose in the library 
as (1) a buying list; (2) a reference tool; (3) a recommended list of the best 
reading for users of our public libraries. For a buying list this catalog gives 
full information about prices and publishers, also notes about changes in editions. 
For the reference librarian the descriptive notes will help in recommending books 
to read on the subjects inquired for. 


Service Basis. While this section of the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries is sold separately at $2, the smaller library may obtain it, on an order 
for the complete catalog, on the service basis at a saving in price. Write for 
rate. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Selected Articles on 


China, Yesterday and Today 
By Juxia E. JOHNSEN, comp. Ixxvii,362p. Postpaid, $2.40 
(Handbook Series, Series II, Vol. 3) 


The articles which have been selected for printing in this Handbook have been grouped 
in three sections. The first group describes the background of present-day conditions in 
China, historical, geographical, ethnological, religious and cultural. The second section 
covers present-day China in relation to her internal problems, and the third deals with 
international relations, including the much-discussed questions of the status and rights 
of the foreigner in China. A selected and classified bibliography has been included and 
an introduction for the volume has been written by Dr. Ping Wen Kuo, Director of the 
China Institute in America, who has also given much helpful advice in the selection and 
arrangement of material. 


Selected Articles on 


A Federal Department of Education 
By Juxia E. JOHNSEN, comp. Ixxii,357p. Postpaid, $2.40 
(Handbok Series, Series II, Vol. 2) 


One item of legislation which is to be reintroduced into the coming session of Con- 
gress, is the Curtis Reed bill providing for a federal department of education. The Bill 
will be contested strongly, on the one hand, by those who believe that education can only 
be furthered efficiently by national agency, and, on: the other, by those who oppose the 
further encroachment of the federal government on state activities. 

The articles selected for reprinting in this volume have been taken from the most 
recent literature, and are arranged as general, affirmative and negative. The bibliography 
which covers the entire history of the question, has been divided in a similar manner. 
Briefs are included. 


Children’s Catalog: Second Supplement 
By Minnie Ear Sears, comp. 106p. pa. Postpaid 75c. 


This new edition is cumulative and directly supplements the Children’s Catalog, 3d 
and revised edition. It is a dictionary catalog of 385 books, including new titles to the 
end of 1926, with a few 1927 entries, and 99 of the books are analyzed. Publishers and 
prices are given, and the books are graded and annotated. As supplements, there are 
(a), a list of the new books added to this edition, and (b), a list of all the books by 
grades, in three sections: 1, Primary grades (1-3); 2, Middle grades (4-6); 3, Upper 
grades (7-8). Experience with a similar list in the 1200+title edition of the Children’s 
Catalog has demonstrated the usefulness of it to teachers and others who are interested in 
selected books for different grades. 


Find It Yourself 
A Brief Course in the Use of Books Under the Contract System 
By ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE and MARGARET GREER 
Student’s edition Teacher’s edition 
43p. pa. 50c Special rate for quantities. 62p. pa. 60c. 


The lesson outlined in this pamphlet is divided into seven blocks, each of which com- 
prises a day’s work: 1. Arrangement and Regulations of the Library; 2. The Book; 3. Dic- 
tionaries; 4. Encyclopedias; 5. Special Reference Work; 6. The Card Catalog; 7. Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Each block is divided into four parts, arranged according 
to the ability of the students to accomplish the work, and the students are graded accord- 
ing to the amount of accuracy of the work accomplished. 

The teacher’s edition is identical with the student’s edition, except for instructions to 
the teacher and librarian, and for additional questions for the B and A contracts and 
for the final test. The advantage of the contract system in library lessons is that the 
librarian is able to conduct a class in library instruction and carry on the ordinary library 
routine at the same time. It enables each student also to proceed with the work according 
to his individual capacity. 





